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We have no direct evidence as to the precise period 
when the Inns of Court were established. But their 
origin is doubtless to be referred to the time when the 
courts were settled at Westminster. Magna Charta 
provides, that “* common pleas are not to follow the 
king's court, but are to be held in some certain place ;”’ 
a provision which was carried into effect by Henry IIL, 
who confirmed the Great Charter wrung from the 
hands of his predecessor. The Court of Common 
Pleas was then stationed at Westminster, and thus, as 
Dugdale remarks, “‘ those who studied the laws, know- 
ing better where to fix themselves, would associate 
together.” The contentivns about the common law, 
and the civil and canon law, were also instrumental in 
strengthening the foundations of these establishments, 
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does not understand how the term inn came to be given 
to the houses of noblemen and prelates, unless it was 
intended to convey an idea of plenty or hospitality. 
The word, however, was certainly applied to the man- 
sions of noblemen, as well as to the houses appropriated 
to the reception of travellers, and the lodging-houses ot 
the students of the law. 

“ Of ‘the inns of court,” says Sir John Fortescue, 
who was chief justice of the King’s Bench, and flou- 
rished during the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
** properly so called, there are four in number, In 
that which is the least frequented, there are about 200 
students. In these greater inns, a student cannot well 
be maintained under 28/. a year. And if he have a 
servant to wait upon him (as for the most part they 





In the rude and simple state of society which existed 
during the Saxon heptarchy, the clergy were the only | 
lawyers, as they were the sole depositories of whatever | 
knowledge and learning were then cultivated, The 
people resorted to them for advice and direction; and 
such of them as were the most expert in their applica- | 
tion of the unwritten rules, decisions, &c., of the law 
to the cases that came before them, were, of course, 
esteemed the best lawyers of the time. Edward the 
Confessor caused a digest to be made of the various | 
laws, customs, and decisions peculiar to the Saxons, | 
Danes, &c.; and this digest he made applicable to all 
England : from which circumstance arose, it is said, the 
title of “common law.” This body of law was revised 
by William the Conqueror, who added some of his 
Norman institutions, and made the amended code the 
aw of the land. 

On the revival of literature in Europe, the Roman, 
or civil law, and the Romish, or canon law, were much 
cultivated. The one was the law of pagan, the other 
the law of ecclesiastical Rome. Under William the 
Conqueror and his successors, numbers of foreign 
ecclesiastics flocked into England. - These brought 
with them their predilection for the civil and canon 
laws, and associated them with divinity in their schools, 
The native nobles of England looked on with jealousy 
and alarm at the innovations which were attempted 
to be made. Two parties thus arose: the nobility 
patronised the common law as that which had de- 
scended to them from their forefathers, and which | 
had their prejudices enlisted in its favour; the clergy | 
excluded it from the universities, and endeavoured to 
set themselves above its requisitions. The consequence 
was the establishing of schools where laymen might 
study the common law, which were favourably regarded 
by the nobility and assisted by their benefactions, The 
clergy, however, for a long period engrossed the honours 
of the legal profession: up to the reign of Henry III, 
the judges in the courts were ecclesiastical persons, and 
for a considerable time afterwards the officers of the 
Court of Chancery were all in holy orders. 

The inns were originally the lodging-houses of the re- 
tainers of the court. They were called f ns, “* because the 
students studied there not only the laws, but all such 
other exercises as might make them the more serviceable 
to the king’s court, such as dancing, singing, playing on 
musical instruments, and learning divinity on festival 
days.” Sir George Buck, who describes himself as 
“ Master of his Majesty's office of the Revels,” in a 
description of the Inns of Court, which is appended to 
Stowe, says, “ Anciently here in England the houses 
of the greatest lords, both spiritual and temporal, of 
this kingdom (which they had here in London) were 
called Iuns, as Oxford Inn, Warwick Inn, and Ely Inn, 
&c., which we now call Oxford House, Warwick House, 
‘and Ely House; and yet until this daye, the houses 
of the French noblemen in Paris are called Hostels 
[Hotels], which cometh from the Latin word Hospitium, 
and is the same which Jnn is in English.” Malcolm 





have) the expense is proportionably more, For this 
reason the students are sons to persons of quality; 
those of an inferior rank not being able to bear the 
expense of maintaining and educating their children in 
this way. As to the merchants, they seldom care to 
lessen their stock in trade by being at such yearly 
expenses.” In Fortescue’s time there were about 2000 
students in the several inns, all of whom were filii nodi- 
lium, or gentlemen born. But as society advanced, and 
merchants grew wealthy, so as to care less about “ lessen- 
ing their stock in trade,” the sons of untitled people 


| began to study the law as an honorable profession. Upon 


this Sir George Buck indignantly remarks :—“ Because 
that by ancient custom, and by old orders of court and 
chancery, all those which were admitted into these 
houses were, and ought lo be, gentlemen, and that of 
three discents at the least, as Master Gerard Leigh 
affirmeth, therefore they which are now admitted are 
registered by the style and name of gentlemen. And 
yet, notwithstanding this, if they be not geutlemen, it 
is an error to think that the sons of graziers, farmers, 
merchants, tradesmen, and artificers can be made 
gentlemen by their admittance or matriculation in the 
buttrice role, or in the steward’s boke of such a house 
or inn of court; for no man can be made a gentleman 
but hy his father. And be it spoken, with all reverend 
reservation of duty, the king (who hath power to make 
esquires, knights, baronets, barons, viscounts, earls, 
marquises, and dukes,) cannot make a gentleman; for 
gentility is a matter of race and of blood, and of 
discent from gentill and noble parents and auncesters, 
which no kings can give to any but such as they 
begat.” 

King Edward I. especially appointed the lord-chief- 
justice of the common pleas and his fellow justices to 
provide and ordain certain attorneys and lawyers from 
every county, who were the most skilful and apt in the 
laws, to follow his court, and transact such affairs as 
required their’ services; and those thus selected were 
alone to have the privilege of practising. It is stated 
that Henry III. had previously taken the inns under 
his protection, and granted them exclusive privileges, 
by prohibiting any other schools from teaching law 
within the city of London; and that he also formed 
the members of each lodging-house into a kind of 
corporation, and established a set of rules for their 
conduct. There is no sufficient authority for this 
latter statement; but it is certain, however, that the 
crown frequently interposed its authority for the re- 
gulation of the conduct and even the dress of the 
students. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, particularly, 
the judges and the queen, “ with the advice of her 
privy counsell, and the justices of her bench,” used to 
issue orders to the benchers and the members of the 
inns for their order and reformation. The education, 
also, of the students, received the queen’s attention. 
Ireland, in his ‘ Picturesque Views,’ states that, “ In 
the 3rd Elizabeth it was ordered that every single 
reader should be at three mootes in every term, and 
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in Michaelmas term at four mootes ; and every bencher, 
not reader, at five mootes in every term, and in Michael- 
mas term at six, upon pain of forfeiting 5s. every moote. 
And here,” he continues, “ we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain what is meant by mooting—a phrase, perhaps, 
not generally understood. The utter barristers, that is, 
those who had continued in the house five or six years, 
and had profited in the study of the law, had_ this 
degree of utter barrister conferred on them, and were 
called by the elders or benchers to plead, argue, and 
dispute some doubtful matter in the law before certain 
of the same benchers, in term time, or in the two prin- 
cipal times in the year of their learnings, which they 
eall grand vacations, and the same manner of argu- 
ment or disputation was called mooting. Mootings 
were formerly pleaded or declared by the young learners 
in homely law French (as it is termed) on some 
doubtful matter or question in the law; they were 
afterwards rehearsed by two utter barristers in law 
French, for and against the question; and then three 
of the benchers were to declare their opinions in 
English.” 

These public mootings and duties have, however, 
been long since abandoned, as inefficacious and useless. 
The mode of passing through an inn of court, in order 
to qualify for being called to the bar, is now a mere 
form, and to those unacquainted with the system, it will 
appear a very ludicrous form. It consists in being 
present in the hall of the particular inn to which the 
individual belongs at dinner during a certain number 
of days. Self interest and a laudable ambition inspire 
such students as wish to rise in their profession with 
the ardour of study ; but the societies cannot impose 
any particular obligation in this respect. Questionless 
it requires no ordinary application to acquire such a 
knowledge of the complicated laws of Britain as has 
been displayed by many illustrious men, who have risen 
by their talents to the highest honours which the state 
can bestow upon its subjects. Yet for all that exists 
to the contrary, an individual may be called to the bar 
totally ignorant of those laws which he professes to 
have studied. Of course, the public exercises its dis- 
cretion, and it does so with effect. An unapt lawyer 
will generally carry a briefless bag; and if he means 
to live by his exertions, he. had better have tried some 
other vocation. Even with abilities and industry it 
frequently tests the patience and spirits of men to 
obtain notice and employment in the crowded walks of 
the legal profession. 

Each of the inns of cqurt is independent. They 
agree, however, in the observance of certain common 
regulations. Though without any control over each 
other, they have all undertaken voluntarily, by com- 
mittees of the benchers, the observance of certain 
general and mutually-advantageous resolutions. No 
person can keep a term in any of them without being 
three days in the hall when the grace is said after 
dinner. None of the societies can call a gentleman 
to the bar before he has been five years a member of 
the suciety, unless he is a master of arts or a bachelor 
of laws of any of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin, when three years is the period required. 
No person in trade or in deacon’s orders, and no one 
who has held the situation of a conveyancer’s clerk, can 
be admitted at all; and solicitors and attorneys must 
have their names struck off the rolls for two years, and 
the articles of clerks must be expired or cancelled, two 
years before they can be admitted. If one of the 
societies reject an applicant for admission, the circum- 
stance is communicated to all the other inns, and, 
according to the resalutions by which all the societies 
are voluntarily bound, none of them can admit him. 
No one can be called to the bar until his name and 





description have been put up on the screen in the hall 
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of the society to which he belongs, for a fortnight pre- 
vious to his call, and communicated to all the other 
societies. Before the call, the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy are required. Ifthe applicant gives a wrong 
description of himself in any one respect, his applica- 
tion will be rejected. Without the approbation of the 
treasurer or one of the benchers, no gentleman can be 
admitted. 

The mode of admission varies little in the inns. In 
stating his wishes to the society, the applicant must 
describe his age and condition in life, and the abode 
and condition in life of his father,—set forth the object 
which he has in view in seeking admission,—and bind 
himself to abstain from practice as a conveyancer unless 
he obtains the permission of the benchers. Recom- 
mended as a gentleman of respectability by two bar- 
risters, with the surety of a householder or a barrister 
for the payment of his dues, the applicant must give in 
a paper, containing his application, recommendation, 
and surety, to the steward of the society, for the approval 
of a bencher or the treasurer. When his application is 
approved, the admission takes place on the payment of 
a sum for the stamp, the bond, the admission money, 
and other items, varying in the different inns from 20/. 
to 401. On his admission, the student enters into a 
bond of 100/. penalty, along with another member of 
the inn, for the payment of his commons or dinners 
while a student. Before he can keep terms, that 
is, eat a certain number of dinners in each term— 
he must deposit 100/., (which will be returned with- 
out interest on his call to the bar, or when he leaves 
the society,) or produce a certificate of having kept 
the requisite number of terms at Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin, or of membership of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in Scotland. In all the inns the student must 
keep twelve terms before he can be called. Irish stu- 
dents must keep eight in England, and nine in Dublin, 
and there is a ceremonial of nine exercises which all 
students must undergo, the object of which is to make 
the benchers acquainted with the persons of the stu- 
dents. In the Inncr Temple this assumes the form of 
an examination, in order rather to learn how the stu- 
dent has spent his time than to ascertain his abilities 
and acquirements. 

On the expiring of his terms, his age being more 
than twenty-one years, and his certificate on commenc- 
ing his exercises having been approved, the student in- 
forms the steward of his inn of his intention, some 
days previous to the commencement of the term in 
which he wishes to be called, in order that the necessary 
preparations may be made. Having obtained the sup- 
port of one of the benchers to his petition, which he 
addresses to the benchers at a special council, if he ob- 
tains their approbation he attends the benchers afier 
dinner, the usual oaths are administered, and he is 
called to the bar. When this has taken place, new 
bonds are entered into for the payment of his dues 
under a penalty of 200/. ; and the expense, made up of 
various items, differs in the inns from about 66/. (the 
expense of being called in Gray’s Inn) to 93/. (the ex- 
pense in Lincoln’s Inn). 

There are different degrees among the members of 
the inns. The barristers were anciently called appren- 
tices of the law, from apprendre, to learn. Above them 
formerly were the ancients—this was a degree of pre- 
cedence bestowed as a mark of honour upon barristers, 
though enjoyed as a right by the sons of judges. The 
serjeants are the highest degree at common law, as the 
doctors are in civil law. The Court of Common Pleas 
was, until lately, set apart to this order of barristers. 
Serjeants-at-law are made by the king’s writ, directed 
to the barristers upon whom the honour is conferred, 
commanding them to take upon them that degree by a 
certain day. Somt of the serjeants ~y appointed 
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king's counsel, the two principal of whom are called 
his attorney and solicitor-general. The reader of the 
inn is a barrister appointed to deliver a lecture before 
the society on some point of law. In some of the inns 
the preacher is now called the reader of the inn. It is 
customary now for the crown to grant letters patent of 
precedence to such barristers as it deems worthy of the 
honour—a privilege which entitles them to the rank 
and pre-audience assigned in the patents. 
The benchers are elected out of barristers at the bar 
according to seniority. They govern and direct the 
society. Their power is discretionary, and cannot 
be questioned. They may reject an application for 
admission without even assigning a reason. They 
possess this power, however, only in common with all 
voluntary societies. There is no appeal from their 
decision. The twelve judges are visiters of the inns. 
It is their province to take cognizance of the conduct 
of the benchers to the members of the inns; so that, 
though a person never admitted has no appeal to the 
judges, the refusal of a call to a member may be sub- 
jected to the revision of the visiters. The privilege of 
conferring upon individuals the right of pleading is en- 
joyed by the inns only in consequence of the permission 
of the judges: they want the sanction of parliament. 
The authority of the benchers in the rejection of an 
applicant for admission was tried in Michaelmas term, 
1825, before the Court of King’s Bench, in the case of 
Mr. Thomas Jonathan Wooler. Mr. Wooler applied in 
Michaelmas term, 1824, for admission as a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, but received, on the 27th of January 
following, an official communication of his rejection 
from the steward, without any reason assigned. He 
then petitioned the benchers for a statement of the rea- 
sons of his rejection, and a hearing in his own behalf; 
and having received no answer from them, he petitioned 
the twelve judges for redress. He was informed by the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, that 
the twelve judges had no power to interfere in the case. 
Mr. Wooler then applied for a mandamus—a preroga- 
tive writ used in all cases where the law has established 
no other mode of redress—on the ground, that if the 
judges had no jurisdiction in such cases, the powers of 
the benchers were both grievous and unconstitutional. 
The judges delivered their opinions seriatim, which 
coincided with the opinion formerly expressed by Lord 
Mansfield—that the society was a voluntary body, and 
therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the court—that no 
one had an inchoate right to admission, since the inns 
of court were not incorporations, but voluntary socie- 
ties, enjoying the privilege of calling persons to the 
bar by the permission of the judges, and that unless in 
the case of a member refused a call to the bar, when, 
as visiters, they might revise the decision of the 
benchers, or, in case the system of exclusion were car- 
ried so far as not to call a sufficient number of persons 
to the bar to transact the public business conveniently, 
the twelve judges had no right to interfere with the can- 
duct of the benchers. 

The way in which the benchers have exercised their 
powers may be ascertained, in some degree, from a few 
facts to be found in the evidence taken before the Com- 
mon Law Commissioners. It appears from the examina- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Lane, steward of Lincoln’s Inn, 
that from ninety to upwards of a hundred gentlemen 
are admitted members of the society every year, while 
the average number of calls to the bar is forty-two in 
the course of a year. He has held the office of steward 
for forty-one years, and remembers only one rejection 
of an applicant for admission, and two of persons 
applying to be called to the bar. Both the gentlemen 
rejected were afterwards called to the bar. One of them 
was an editor of a newspaper, and was rejected upon the 
ground of having been convicted of a libel. Neither 
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of Gray’s Inn, were aware of any refusals of admission 
into the society to which they belong. Mr. Griffith 
stated that one individual had been refused admission 
to the bar because he was an uncertificated bankrupt. 
He appealed to the judges, and was heard by his 
counsel, Mr. Denman, but the judges sanctioned the 
refusal of the benchers. Mr. James Gardiner stated 
that four persons had been refused admission to the 
Inner ‘Temple since he was under-treasurer. One was 
refused because he had been in trade, was a bankrupt, 
and did not intend to be called to the bar; another 
because he did not intend to be called to the bar, and 
was a barrister’s clerk. Mr. Gardiner mentioned two 
cases which occurred in his predecessor's time. One 
of them was a person who had stolen papers from 
an attorney’s office, and the other was this person's 
brother. 

There are four Inns of Court :—Lincoln’s Inn, thie 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. 
There are eight Inns of Chancery attached to the Inns 
of Court :—viz., Furnival’s and Thavie’s to Lincoln’s 
Inn; Clement’s, Clifford’s, and Lyon’s Inns to the 
Inner Temple; the New Inn to the Middle Temple ; 
and Barnard’s and Staple’s to Gray’s Inn. 

The site now occupied by the buildings of the two 
societies of the Temple was once the property of that 
powerful and wealthy community of military monks, 
the Knights Templars—whence the name. The pri- 
mary occupation of this order was to protect pilgrims 
in the Holy Land, on their way to visit the sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and to conduct them safely back. Stowe 
states that the original knights, “ having no certain 
habitation, Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, granted unto 
them a dwelling-place in his palace by the Temple.” 
Many noblemen in all parts of Europe became brethren 
of this order, and built temples in most of the cities 
and great towns. The London Temple was their chief 
house in England, in which they lived in great state, 
and frequently gave splendid entertainments to the 
monarch, the foreign ambassadors, and the nobility. 
So high was their reputation and power, that wealthy 
individuals who deemed their treasures insecure in 
other places used to deposit them in the Temple. The 
wealth and consequent pride of the order led to its 
downfall. On the motion of Philip King of France, 
the Knights Templars were condemned by a general 
council, and all their property confiscated. ‘The ‘Temple 
in London consequently reverted to the crown. Ed- 
ward II. gave it to Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who 
forfeited it by rebellion; it passed into one or two 
other hands, and ultimately came into the possession 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, 
an order very similar to the suppressed order of the 
Templars, but who were then highly celebrated for 
their warlike achievements. It is supposed that they 
demised these premises, for a rent of 10/. per annum, 
to “a society of students of the common lawe,” who 
emigrated thither from Thavie’s Inn. The new institu- 
tion was exposed to the attacks of the insurgents under 
Wat Tyler, who destroyed and burnt the books and 
records of the society. Stowe says, that “ they de- 
stroyed and plucked down the houses and lodgings 
of this Temple, took out of the church the books and 
records that were in hutches of the apprentices of the 
law, carried them into the streets, and burnt them ; the 
house they spoilt for wrath they bare Sir Robert Hales, 
Lord Prior of St. John’s in Smithfield.” This de- 
struction of the records causes a portion of the early 
history of the 'Temple to rest on traditionary evidence. 
It is not known with accuracy when the students divided 
into the two societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
It is supposed to have been in the reign of Richard 
II., shortly after the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 





Mr. Burrell the treasurer, nor Mr. Griffith the steward 


and to have been caused by the great increase of the 
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students, which rendered a division necessary and con-;to the public. 


venient. The two societies held the Temple from the 
Knights Hospitallers until the dissolution of monastic 
institutions in the reign of Henry VIII., when they 
held of the crown; and their title to it was clearly 
secured by James I, who, by letters patent, dated at 
Westminster in the sixth year of his reign, granted the 
whole to Sir Julius Cesar, knight, then chancellor and 
under-treasurer of the King’s Exchequer, and to the 
treasurers, benchers, and others of the house, and their 
assigns for ever, “ for the reception, lodging, and edu- 
cation of the professors and students of the laws of this 
realm,” at a rent of 10/. from each society. 

The buildings of the Temple reach from Fleet Street 
to the river, north and south, and from Lombard Street, 
Whitefriars, to Essex Street in the Strand, east and 
west. The access to these inns, with their squares, 
courts, and gardens, is by means of narrow mean 
gateways and lanes, branching off from the main 
streets, which a stranger might pass and repass without 
remarking that they led to such celebrated establish- 
ments. The Middle Temple Gate, the only re- 
spectable entrance to the Temple, was constructed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, at the expense of the society, 
between the years 1684 and 1688, and is in Fleet 
Street, near to Temple Bar. On the spot where it 
stands, it is stated by Ireland that “ there was formerly 
an ancient structure, which was erected by Sir Amias 
Paulet, in the reign of Henry VIII., on a very sin- 
guiar occasion. Fiddes relates, in his Life of Wolsey, 
that Sir Amias, about the year 1501, thought fit to put 
Wolsey, who was then parson of Lymington, in Hamp- 
shire, in the stocks. In 1515, Wolsey, bearing his 
honours thick upon him, and bearing too in mind the 
indignity offered to him by Sir Amias, sent for him to 
town, and commanded him not to quit it till he received 
further orders. In consequence of this injunction, as 
we are told by Hollingshed, he lodged five or six years 
over the gateway he had rebuilt, and to pacify the 
resentment of his eminence, adorned the front with the 
Cardinal’s hat, badges, cognizances, and other devices.” 
The entrance to the Inner Temple from Fleet Street, 
is by a heavy sculptured archway, erected in 1611. Of 
the Temple Church, the only remnant of the Temple 
as possessed by the Knights Templars, a description 
has been given in the 14th Number of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ to which the reader is referred. This vener- 
able building has undergone a complete restoration and 
repair. 

The Middle Temple Hall, which stands in Middle 
Temple Lane, is a fine structure. In it were held 
many of those revels and feastings which are so con- 
spicuous in the annals of the society. About three 
years ago it was thoroughly repaired, and the entrance 
was rebuilt. This consists of a square tower, with 
smaller octangular towers at the angles; the body of 
the work is built of red kiln bricks, the mouldings to 
the doors and windows being of Bath stone, as well as 
the basement and string courses. The building adjoin- 
ing the Hall, constructed with yellow stocks and Bath 
stone, is, as well as the hall, designed in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, and has a fine bold characteristic 
effect. This range of building, including the kitchen 
for the hall, is about 170 feet in length, and four 
stories in height. The fagade may be said to be 
divided into four parts by three oriel windows, which 
occupy the height of the second and third stories, and 
are supported on corbelling or projecting blocks of 
stone moulded. The parapet walls of the building are 
finished with battlements. 

The garden of the Inner Temple is of considerable 
extent, and has a spacious gravelled walk or terrace 
on the banks of the Thames. It forms a good pro- 


menade in summer, being then opened in the evenings 
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Very extensive improvements have 
|taken place in the Inner Temple within these two or 
three years. The Hall, originally founded in the 
reign of Edward III., rebuilt after the Great Fire in 
1678, and which received a new entrance in 1816, is 
too small for its purposes. A library in the Gothic 
style of architecture has been erected, having one front 
towards the garden, and the other in the cloister-court, 
towards the chapel. The chambers, situated in what is 
called the King’s Bench Walk, have been extended 
towards the river; the facade is in the Grecian style of 
architecture, and the effect of the building is simple in 
the extreme. Altogether, the improvements in the 
Middle and Inner Temples have been very extensive, 
and have given a modern air toa great portion of these 
establishments. 

The civic boundary, Temple Bar, ha8 given rise to 
the appellation of Inner and Middle Temple. The 
Inner Temple was so termed as being within the city, 
and Essex House, originally a part of the buildings, 
was formerly the Outer Temple, as lying outside the 
city. ‘The Middle Temple of course was between. 
Shakspeare, in the First Part of Henry VI. (Act ii. 
scene 4), alludes to the gardens of the Temple, as the 
place where the badges of the houses of York and 
Lancaster, in their deadly feud,—the red and white 
roses,—were first selected by the leaders of each party. 
It is uncertain whether he had anything more than 
mere tradition for assigning such a locality. 

Lincotn’s INN is situated on the west side of Chan- 
cery Lane, nearly in the centre of the metropolis, and, 
with its squares and garden, occupies a large space of 
ground. The name is derived from Henry Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln, in whose possession the house was, and 
who, being favourably disposed towards a society of 
students of the common law, induced them to settle 
here. ‘This is stated to have occurred in the reign of 
Edward I. or the beginning of the reign of Edward IT. 
The house had been previously occupied by certain 
Dominican monks, who had removed to Blackfriars. 
Various additions were from time to time made to the 
original grant, but the common name of Lincoln’s Inn 
was extended to all the society’s possessions. The 
Register of the Inn records that “ the hall was finished 
in the twenty-second Henry VIT.; and, in the following 
year, they began to make bricks, and to contract with 
masons for the stone-work of another fabric, viz., the 
great gate-house tower, unto which Sir Thomas Lovell, 
formerly a member of this society, but then treasurer of 
the household to King Henry VII., was a good bene- 
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factor. The timber for this purpose was brought by 
water from Henley-upon-Thames.” The library was 
finished in the twenty-fourth Henry VII., “ as may 
appear by the charge in sealing of it; but the work of 
the gate-tower went slowly enough on, for, till the 
the ninth of Henry VIIL., when Sir Thomas Lovell 
gave more money to forward it, no mention is made of 
it.” ‘Two years afterwards, in 1520, the society made 
an exertion to finish the gateway: all then in commons 
were taxed, and further order made for the speedy pay- 
ment of monies, besides 40/., the sum allowed out of 
the treasury of the House for the perfecting of this 
structure, which was completed in the twelfth Henry 
VIIL, the whole charge amounting to 153/. 10s. 8d. 

The circular compartments over the gateway, as 
represented in the wood-cut, contain in the centre the 
arms of England, encircled with the garter and its 
motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” The arms on 
the dexter or right side, are those of Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, and on the sinister or left are those of Sir 
Thomas Lovell. On a label beneath is inscribed 
* Anno Dom. 1518.” 

The Hall of Lincoln’s Inn—the most ancient portion 
of the establishment—is distinguished as being the 
place where the Lord Chancellor of England oc- 
casionally exercises his high functions. It was finished 
in the twenty-second year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The interior is spacious and well-proportioned ; it is 
sixty-two feet in length and thirty-two feet in breadth. 
Amongst its ornaments is the much-criticised historical 
painting of Hogarth, of ‘ Paul before Felix.’ The 
windows are in the pointed style, and contain numerous 
coats-of-arms. 

The old chapel having become ruinous it was pulled 
down, and a new one erected, from a design by Inigo 
Jones, during the reign of James I. The expense of 
the erection was estimated by the architect at 2000/., 
which was defrayed by a tax on the members of 
the Inn, assisted by voluntary contributions. It was 
finished in five years, and was consecrated, in 1623, by 
George Mountain, then Bishop of London. This 
chapel was thoroughly repaired in the year 1791, at an 
expense of 7000/. In this chapel there is a statue, by 
Chantrey, of the celebrated Lord Erskine, who, after 
leaving Cambridge, entered Lineoln’s Inn. A repre- 
sentation of this statue is given at p. 256. 

The spacious square termed Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
originally designed by Inigo Jones, who, it is stated, 
gave the ground-plot the exact dimensions of the base 
of the great pyramid of Egypt. Ina commission, dated 
1618, issued to the Lord Chancellor Bacon, and other 
noblemen, it is stated that the ground called Lincoln's 
Inn Fields was much planted round with dwelling- 
houses and lodgings of noblemen and gentlemen of 
quality; but at the same time it was deformed by cot- 
tages and mean buildings, encroachments on the fields 
and nuisances to the neighbourhood. The commission 
orders these grievances to be reformed, and the fields, 
called cwp-fields, and purse-fields, to be framed and 
reduced, both for sweetness, conformity, and comeliness, 
in such sort, manner, and form, both for public health 
and pleasure, as by the said Inigo Jones is or shall be 
drawn by way of map. But the design was scarcely 
begun for many years afterwards, and it is only very 
recently that the square has received something like 
completion. 

Various benefactions have been made to Lincoln's 
Inn. Mr. John Nethervele, a fellow of the Inn, by 
his will, twentieth Henry VII., left forty marks to the 
society for erécting or founding a library, the chaplain of 
the society, for the time being, to say masses for his soul 
every Friday for ever. In 1658, Mr. Henry Colfer 
devised 20s, monthly, for ever, for a sermon to. be 





ing yet learned and sound divine,” together with the 
residue of 20/. annually for certain charitable purposes. 
Mr. William Martin, in 1707, bequeathed 2000/. to 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1754, Mr. Tancred 
bequeathed a certain sum for the education of twelve 
young men, of whom four were to study the common 
law in Lincoln’s Inn. And in 1768, a lecture was 
founded by Bishop Warburton (who had been a 
preacher of the Society), for proving the truth of the 
Christian religion, to be delivered annually on the first 
Sunday after Michaelmas Term, and the first Sunday 
before and after Hilary Term. 

Gray’s Inn stands on the north side of Holborn. It 
was originally the mansion of the Lords Gray, of Wil- 
ton; but it is not distinctly ascertained when it came 
into the possession of the Socieiy. It is stated that cer- 
tain students of the common law had a lease of it from 
the Lords Gray so far back as the reign of Edward II. 
It came into the possession of the prior aud monks of 
Shene, who devised the house to the students for the 
rent of 6/. 13s, 4d. per annum, and it was so held until 
the dissolution of the monasteries, when Henry VIII. 
granted it in fee-farm for the same sum, which has been 
paid regularly ever since. 

Although the names of many remarkable men who 
were connected with the inns of court have been neces- 
sarily passed over, we cannot omit to mention that the 
illustrious Bacon was once a student in Gray's Inn, 
which he entered on leaving Cambridge. “ It is likely,” 
says his biographer, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia, ‘ that 
his adinission was in Michaelmas Term, since it appears, 
from the records of the Inn, that he was made an an- 
cient on the 21st of November, 1576, an honour usually 
conferred on barristers, but bestowed on the sons of 
judges in consequence of their birth.” In the garden 
of the Inn Bacon erected a summer-house on a small 
mount, which then commanded a view of Highgate and 
Hampstead, and all the adjacent country. But both 
the view and the prospect-house have vanished in the 
increase of London. The elm-trees on each side of 
the walk in the garden were planted by Bacon. 

Of the eight inns of chancery a bare enumeration 
will suffice. Clement’s Inn derives its name probably 
from being situated near St. Clement's church or well. 
It was an inn of chancery, or house where the students 
of the law had their residence in Edward the IV.’s 
time. Shakspeare has alluded to this inn in the words 
which he puts into the mouth of Master Shallow :—* I 
was once of Clement’s Inn, where, I think, they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet... . . There was I and little 
John Doit of Staffordshire, and black George Bare, 
and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cotswold 
man. You had not four such swinge-bucklers in all the 
inns of court.” (‘ Hen. [Y.,’ Part 2, Act iii., scene 2.) 

Clifford's Inn was once the residence of the Barons 
Clifford, one of the first and proudest families in Eng- 
land. It was demised in the eighteenth of Edward III. 
by Isabella, widow of Robert de Clifford, to students of 
the law, for the yearly rent of 10/, 

Lyon’s Inn was originally a common guest inn or 
hotel. It was an inn of chancery in Henry V.’s time.— 
but how long before is uncertain. These three inns be- 
long to the Inner Temple. 

New Inn belongs to the Middle Temple. Like 
Lyon’s Inn it was originally a common inn for travellers, 
and was known by the sign of the Blessed Virgin, and 
called Our Lady’s Inn. Sir Thomas More was a stu- 
dent here before he entered as a fellow of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Furnival’s and Thavie’s Inns belong to Lincoln's 
Inn. Furnival’s belonged to the Lords Furnival, a 
family extinct in the male line, as far back as the sixth 
of Richard II. It has been recently entirely rebuilt. 
It was from Thavie’s Inn that the students emigrated 





preached in Lincola’s Inn Chapel, “ by some suffer- 
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Of Staple Inn it is stated that the merchants who 
dealt in wool had their meetings there, whence it was 
termed Staple Hall. This and Barnard’s belong to 
Gray’s Inn. 

It was ordered in the reign of Charles I. that the inns 
of Chancery shall hold their government subordinate to 
the benchers of the inns of court to which they belong, 

The ‘ Law Student’s Guide * says :—“‘ Gentlemen‘are 
not now entered in the inns of Chancery with an inten- 
tion of being called to the bar ; for admission there could 
in no manner contribute to that purpose, as no allow- 
ance would be made for it in the inns of court. They 
are principally occupied by solicitors and attorneys.” 

The Irish Inns of Court, or King’s Inns as they are 
there termed, were established after the model of the 
English inns, on the establishment of courts of justice 
in Dublin. By an old statute, Irish students must 
keep eight terms in one of the English inns, as well as 
nine in the King’s Inns, Dublin, before they can be 
called to the Irish bar. The original intention of this 
statute was to cultivate English habits and associations, 
as well as to enable them to observe the working of the 
law in the courts at Westminster. It is complained of 
as a grievance. Irish students may keep terms in 
London and Dublin alternately, or in any other order 
they think proper. Gray's Inn is the resort of the 
generality of Irish students, it being by far the most 
convenient to them, not only on account of the faci- 
lity of keeping terms there, but also that of admission, 
for they are not required at this inn to have their 
entrance document signed by two barristers, or to pro- 
cure two housekeepers to enter into a bond, » It will 
suffice if any other student or member of the inn sign 
both. There is also no charge made for absent com- 
mons, as in Lincoln’s Inn. 

The expensive, and to us apparently trifling and child- 
ish, revels and mummeries formerly exhibited in the inns 
of court by the grave practitioners of the law for the 
entertainment and amusement of the highest personages 
of the realm, are too conspicuous to be passed over in 
any account of these institutions. The toils of the 
law, and the dryness of study, were occasionally en- 
livened by the vagaries of the “ lord of misrule,” while 
the feastings on festival days, and the exhibition of 
masques, if they diverted the minds of the students, 
must also have occasionally tried their pockets. In the 
reign of Edward IV. each of the four inns of court were, 
by a mandate from the King, required to furnish out 
four armed men for his guard, at the justs then held 
‘n Smithfield betwixt Wydevile, Lord Scales, and the 
bastard son of the Duke of Burgundy, and they had 
also to set up a scaffold to see the ceremony, the ex- 
penses being defrayed by a rate. Lincoln’s Inn, at the 
zoronation of Henry VIITI., laid out 5/. in making of 
scaffolds at Westminster to see the ceremony, and fur- 
nished a hogshead of claret wine, price 20s. A splendid 
mummery was exhibited in the Temple, in the 4th of 
Elizabeth, in which the celebrated Leicester, then Lord 
Robert Dudley, was the principal actor. Of this cere- 
mony Gerard Leigh has given a grandiloquent account, 
He describes himself as having landed within half a 
league of London, after a long absence from his native 
couutry; when, drawing near the city, he “ suddenly 
heard the shot of double cannons in so great a number, 
and so terrible, that it darkened the whole ayr; where- 
with, although I was in my native country, yet stoad I 
amazed, not knowing what it meant.” Meeting an 


honest citizen, he is relieved from his alarm, for he 
meditated nothing short of a flight from the country. 
On demanding the “ cause of this great shot,” he is 
informed that it is “a warning shot to the constable 
marshall of the Inner Temple to prepare for dinner.” 
He then describes the mummery as he saw it, which 
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appears to have pleased him vastly. Amongst the 
mummers, on these occasions, was generaily a master 
of the game, part of whose business was to provide a 
piece of cruelty for the entertainment of the spectators. 
A fox and cat were brought into the hall, and were set 
upon by dogs. A fox-hunt in so confined a space, for 
instance, as the hall of the Inner Temple, is rather an 
unfavourable specimen of the taste of our ancestors 
“learned in the law.” In the llth of James I. the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn presented a masque before the 
king, on the marriage of his daughter to the Elector 
Palatine, which cost the sum of 1086/. 8s. lld. Three 
years afterwards the benchers of the same inn agreed 
upon a taxation of 40s., every barrister 30s., those 
under seven years 20s., and every gentleman 13s, 4d. 
towards defraying the charge of a performance in 
honour of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles J. 
In the ninth year of Charles’s reign, a grand masque 
was presented to that monarch by all the inns, the total 
expense of which was defrayed by Lincoln's Inn, and 
amounted to 2400/., for which the fellows were all 
taxed. 

In the steward’s office of Lincoln’s Inn, is the ad- 
mission book, from 1671 to 1673, containing an ac- 
count of a vigit paid by Charles II. and his court. Sir 
Francis Goodericke being then reader of the Society, 
invited the King, Prince Rupert, and a number of the 
nobility, to dine in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, which being 
accepted they were received in great state; ‘ his 
majestie made his entrance through the garden, at the 
great gate opening into Chancery Lane, next to 
Holborn, where Mr. Reader and the rest of the 
benchers and associates waited his coming, and at- 
tended his majestie up to the tarras walke, next the 
field, and so through the garden, the trumpets and 
kettle-drums, from the leads over the highest bay 
window, in the middle of the garden building, sounding 
all the while.” After dinner, when the monarch’s 
heart was “ merry with wine,” he called for the ad- 
mission book, and ‘ with his own hand entered his 
royal name therein,” thus, in rather a summary manner, 
enrolling himself a member of the learned body. His 
example was followed by all his attendants, from Prince 
Rupert down to Killigrew the Jester, and Ireland 
remarks that if we may judge from the appearance of 
the writing, many of them, and particularly Killigrew, 
must have been “ a little non compos mentis,” 

These revels were considered of great importance, 
nor is it to be wondered at, when we recollect that 
though the study of law was the prime, it was not 
the only branch of education intended to be taught at 
the inns of court. The students were to be fitted in 
all those accomplishments considered necessary to a 
king’s court; and so they were taught dancing as well 
as law. The under barristers of Lincoln’s Inn were, in 
the seventh of James I., put out of commons as an ex- 
ample, “ for that the bar refused to dance on the Can- 
dlemas-day preceding.” These dancings were allowed 
four times in the year; and an individual was yearly 
elected director of the pastimes, and called Master of 
the Revels, Grand Christmasses were also celebrated, 
which were specially regulated; it was directed that the 
“ King of Cocknies should sit on Childermas Day, and 
have due service; and that he and all his officers should 
use honest manners and good order, without any waste . 
or destruction making in wine, brawn, chely, or other 
vitails ;’ and, moreover, that *‘ Jack Straw and all his 
adherents should thenceforth be utterly banished, and 
no more to be used in this house [Lincoln’s Inn] upon 
pain to forfeit for every time five pounds, to be levied 
on every fellow happening to offend against this rule.” 

Many of the regulations as to dress are not a little 
amusing. The Templars, in the reign of Mary, were for- 
bidden to “ wear any great bryches in their hoses, made 
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after the Dutch, Spanish, or Almon fashion ; or lawnde | 
upon their capps, or cut doublets,” upon pain of three 

shillings and fourpence forfeiture for the first default, and | 
the second time to be expelled the house. In the same | 
reign a member of Linccln’s Inn was fined five groats | 
“* for going in his study gown to Cheapside on Sunday 
at ten in the forenoon.” Queen Elizabeth specially re- 
gulated the beards, ruffs, and curled hair of the stu- 
dents; but the beards could not be restrained, for the 
fashion of wearing them grew so prevalent, as to effect, 
at one time, a repeal of all orders touching them. A 
better regulation was made respecting swords and 
rapiers. The young students, though studying the law, 
were apt at times to manifest a little order-breaking 
turbulence when they “ went upon town ;” and it was 
ordered “ that no fellow of this society [Lincoln’s Inn] 
should bear any sword or buckler, or cause any to be 
borne after him into the town, nor should any rapiers | 
be borne in this house by any of the society.” 





[Jung 30, 1835, 


In Henry VIII.’s reign, a student was expelled from 
Lincoln’s Inn for “ taking away the light from the 
image of St. John, in the hall, and hanging, instead 
thereof, a horse’s head, in despite of the saint.” -In 
the same reign, there was a window in Gray’s Im 
Chapel “ wherein the image of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
was gloriously painted; which window Edward Hall, 
one of the readers of this house at that time, was 
ordered to take out, in consideration of the king's com- 
mand, in the thirty-first of his reign, that all the images 
of Thomas 4 Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, should be obliterated.” 


The authorities which have been chiefly consulted 
in drawing up this account were Dugdale’s ‘ Origines 
Juridicales,’ Fortescue’s ‘ De Laudibus Legum An- 
gli,’ Buck’s account of the Inns of Court, appended 
to Stowe, Ireland’s ‘ Picturesque Views of the Inns of 
Court,’ and the ‘ Law Student’s Guide.’ 
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{Siatue of Lord Erskine, by Chantrey, in Liacolu’s Lon Chapel. } 
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